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developement. Nature, ever solicitous to 
provide for the multiplication of each race of 
beings, and for their dissemination over the 
habitable globe, has always provided effectual 
means for the accomplishment of these im- 
portant ends. The seeds of plants are either 
scattered in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the parent, and take root in the adjacent soil, 
or are carried to more distant situations by 
the wind or other agents. In the animal 
kingdom, the young offspring of those races 
which are endowed with a wide range of ac- 
tivity are reared on the spot where they were 
produced, either by the fostering care of the 
parent, or by means of the nourishment with 
which they are surrounded in the egg, and 
there remain until the period when, by the 
acquisition or extension of locomotive powers, 
they are enabled, in their turn, to go in quest 
of food. But in the tribes of animals at pre- 
sent under our consideration, this order is re- 
versed. It is the parent that is chained to 
the same spot from an early period of its 
growth, and it is on the young that active 
powers of locomotion have been conferred, 
apparently for the sole purpose of seeking for 
itself a proper habitation at some distance 
from the place of its birth ; and when once it 
has made this selection, it there fixes itself 
unalterably for the remaining term of its 
existence. 

The parts of the Spongia panicea, which 
are naturally transparent, contain at certain 
seasons a multitude of opaque yellow spots, 
visible to the naked eye, and which, when 
examined by means of a microscope, are 
found to consist of groups of ova, or more 
properly gemmules,* since we cannot discover 
that they are furnished with any envelope. 
In the course of a few months these gemmules 
enlarge in size, each assuming an oval or pear- 
like shape, and are then seen projecting from 
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For the supply of these constant streams, 
it is evident that a large quantity of water 
must be continually received into the body of 
the sponge. It is by the myriads of minute 
pores, which exist in every part of the sur- 
face, that this water enters, conveying with 
it the materials necessary for the subsistence 
of the animal. These pores conduct the fluid 
into the interior, where, after percolating 
through the numerous channels of communi- 
cation which pervade the substance of the 
body, it is collected into wider passages, 
terminating in the fecal orifices above de- 
scribed, and is finally discharged. The me- 
chanism by which these currents are pro- 
duced is involved in much obscurity. There 
can be no doubt that they are occasioned by 
some internal movements; and the 
of other zoophytes would lead us to ascribe 
them to the action of fibrils, or cilia, as they 
are termed, projecting from the sides of the 
canals through which the streams pass; but 
these cilia have hitherto eluded observation, 
even with the highest powers of the micro- 
scope. 

The organization of sponges is as regular 
and determinate as that of any other animal 
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structure, and presents as systematic an ar- 
rangement of parts. In some species, such 
as the common sponge, the basis is horny 
and elastic, and composed of cylindric tubes, 
which open into each other, and thus form 
continuous canals throughout the whole mass. 
Others have a kind of skeleton, composed of 
a tissue of needle-shaped crystals of carbonate 
of lime, or of silex. These hard and sharp- 
pointed fibres, or spicula, are disposed around 
the internal canals of the sponge, in the order 
best calculated to defend them from compres- 
sion, and from the entrance of foreign bodies. 

Although sponges, in common with the 
greater number of zoophytes, are permanently 
attached to rocks, and other solid bodies in 
the ocean, and are consequently destined to 
an existence as completely stationary as that 
of plants, yet such is not the condition of the 
earlier and more transitory stages of their 


the sides of the internal canals of the parent, 
to which they adhere by their narrow ex- 
tremities. In process of time, they become 


detached, one after the other, and are swept 
along by the currents of fluid, which are ra- 


pidly passing out of the larger orifices. When 
thus set at liberty, they do not sink by their 
gravity to the bottom of the water, as would 
have happened! had they been devoid of life ; 
but they continue to swim, by their own spon- 
taneous motions, for two or three days after 
their separation from the parent. in their 
progression through the fluid they are ob- 
served always to carry their rounded broad 
extremity forwards. On examining this part 
with the microscope, we find that it is covered 





* Gemmule is a term derived from the Latin word 


gemma, a bud ; and its meaning,as applied to zoophytes, 


is that of a young animal, not contained within an en- 
velope, or egg. 






















































with short filaments, or cilia, which are in 
constant and rapid vibration. These cilia are 
spread over about two thirds of the surface 
of the body, leaving the narrower portion, 
which has a whiter and more pellucid ap- 
pearance, uncovered. They are very minute, 
transparent filaments, broadest at their base, 
and tapering to invisible points at their ex- 
tremities: they strike the water by a rapid 
succession of inflexions, apparently made with- 
out any regular order, but conspiring to give 
an impulse in a particular direction. When 
the body is attached by its tail, or narrow 
end, to some fixed object, the motion of the 
cilia on the fore part of the body determines 
a current of fluid to pass in a direction back- 
wards, or towards the tail; but when they 
are floating in the water, the same action 
propels them forwards in the opposite direc- 
tion, that is, with the broad ciliated extremity 
foremost. They thus advance, without ap- 
pearing to have any definite object, by a slow 
gliding motion, totally unlike the zig-zag 
course of animalcules in search of prey. Yet 
they appear to have a consciousness of im- 
pressions made on them; for on striking 
against each other, or meeting any obstacle, 
they retard a little the motion of their cilia, 
wheel for a few seconds round the spot, and 
then, renewing the vibrations, proceed in their 
former course. 

In about two or three days after these 
gemmules have quitted the body of the pa- 
rent, they are observed to fix themselves on 
the sides or bottom of the vessel in which 
they are contained; and some of them are 
found spread out, like a thin circular mem- 
brane, on the surface of the water. In the 
former case, they adhere firmly by their nar- 
row extremity, which is seen gradually to 
expand itself laterally, so as to form a broad 
base of attachment. While this is going on, 
the cilia are still kept in rapid motion on the 
upper part, scattering the opaque particles, 
which may happen to be in the fluid, to a 
certain distance around. But these motions 
soon become languid, and, in the course of a 
few hours, cease; and the cilia, being no 
longer wanted, disappear. The gemmule 
then presents the appearance of a flattened 
disk, containing granules, like the flesh of 
the parent sponge; and also several spicula 
interspersed through the central part. In 
less than twenty-four hours, a transparent co- 
lourless margin has extended round the whole 
gemmule, and continues to surround it during 
its future growth. The spicula, which were 
at first small, confined to the central part, and 
not exceeding twenty in number, now become 
much larger and more numerous; and some 
of them shoot into the thin homogeneous 
margin. It is a remarkable circumstance 
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that the spicula make their appearance com- 
pletely formed, a8 if by a sudden act of crys- 
tallization, and never afterwards increase 
their dimensions. 

When two gemmules, in the course of their 
spreading on the surface of a watch-glass, 
come into contact with each other, their clear 
margins unite without the least interruption ; 
they thicken and produce spicula: in a few 
days we can detect no line of distinction be- 
tween them, and they continue to grow as 
one animal. The same thing happens, ac- 
cording to the observation of Cavolini, to 
adult sponges, which, on coming into mutual 
contact, grow together and form an insepara- 
ble union. In this species of animal grafting | 
we again find an analogy between the consti- | 
tution of zoophytes and that of plants. 

In the course of a few weeks, the spicula | 
are assembled in groups, similar to those of | 
the parent sponge; assuming circular arrange- 
ments, and presenting distinct openings at the | 
points they enclose. ‘The young animal now 
rapidly spreads and enlarges in every direc- 
tion, becoming more convex, and at the same 
time more opaque, and more compact in its 
texture ; and before it has attained the tenth | 
of an inch in diameter, it presents, through | 
the microscope, a miniature representation of 
its parent. 

Thus has a power of spontaneous motion 
been given to what may be regarded as the 
embryo condition of animals, which are after- 
wards so remarkable for their inertness, and 
for the privation of all active powers; and it 
has been conferred evidently for the purpose 
of their being widely disseminated over the 
globe. Had not this apparatus of moving 
cilia been provided to the gemmules of such 
species as hang vertically from the roofs of 
caves, they would have sunk to the bottom | 
of the water and been crushed or buried 
among the moving sand, instead of support- 
ing themselves while carried to a distance by 
the waves and tides of the ocean. Many 
species which abound in the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean have, in this way, been gradu- 
ally transported, by the Gulf stream, from 
the shores of the east to corresponding lati- 
tudes of the new world. 


(To be continued.) 


MEMORIAL AND PROTEST 
oF 
THE CHEROKEE NATION, 


(Concluded from p. 366.) 


The charge has been made to excite pre- 
judice against this delegation. They are 
attacked -by naked assertion, to which, in 
duty to themselves, they give a positive de- 
nial, and feel assured their friends will not be 
found ready to believe every evil report. 

Shortly after the Cherokee delegation ar- 
rived in Washington, they visited the secre- 
tary of war, who told them Mr. Schermer- 
horn had an idea of bringing some Cherokees 
with him, but that he had been instructed not 
to bring one; yet he did bring them, and 
about the time they arrived the dommissioner 
of Indian affairs was seen hunting*a place and 
making arrangements for their board. Shortly 


after this, he wrote to the Cherokee delega- 
tion that those- individuals had not come to 
make a treaty but to secure the ratification 
of that made at New Echota. Thus it seems 
they were brought as witnesses for Mr. Scher- 
merhorn and themselves, to establish, by their 
evidence, whatever might be necessary to se- 
cure the ratification of the fraudulent treaty, 
and they have, from time to time, as circum- 
stances required, addressed letters to Mr. 
Schermerhorn, to be submitted, through the 
secretary of war, to the senate. From the 
letters procured by Mr. Schermerhorn, and 
submitted to the senate, it seems to have been 
the design to create an impression that the 
members of the committee and council, and 
also the principal chief, had lost the confi- 
dence of the Cherokee people. This is not 
new. It has been asserted for years, par- 
ticularly by John Ridge, Elias Boudinot, and 
their associates ; but let facts speak for them- 
selves. In 1831, the payment of the Chero- 
kee annuities to the treasurer of the nation 
was suspended, and so remained till 1834, 
when, under the idea that the authorities of 
the nation were self-constituted, and not sanc- 
tioned by the Cherokee people, an election 
was ordered to be held at the agency, to de- 
cide whether the annuities should be paid to 
the treasurer of the nation, or to the indivi- 
dual Cherokees. Every vote, save one, was 
given that they be paid to the treasurer. 
Again, in 1835, another election for the same 
purpose, under authority of the United States’ 
agents, was had, near the house of John 
Ridge. He and his associates exerted all 
their influence, and when the votes were 
taken, there appeared, two thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-five for paying the treasurer, 
and one hundred and fourteen opposed; and 
among them many Creeks and Arkansas emi- 
grants, having no interest in the matter. This 
is evidence more to be relied on, than the de- 
clarations of interested individuals. 

The Cherokee delegation have thus consi- 
dered it their duty to exhibit before your 
honourable body a brief view of the Cherokee 
case, by a short statement of facts. A de- 
tailed narrative would form a history too 
voluminous to be presented in a memorial 
and protest. They have, therefore, contented 
themselves with a brief recital, and will add, 


that in reviewing the past, they have done it 
alone for the purpose of showing what glaring 
oppressions and sufferings the peaceful and 
unoffending Cherokees have been doomed to 
witness and endure. Also, to tell your honour- 
able body, in sincerity, that owing to the in- 
telligence of .the Cherokee people, they have 
a correct knowledge of their own rights, and 
they well know the illegality of those oppres- 
sive measures which have been adopted for 
their expulsion, by state authority. Their 
devoted attachment to their native country 
has not been, nor ever can be, eradicated 
This, together with the 
implicit confidence, they have been taught to 
cherish, in the justice, good faith, and mag- 
nanimity of the United States, also, their firm 
reliance on the generosity and friendship of 
the American people, have formed the anchor 
of their hope and upon which alone they have 


from their breast. 

































‘been induced and influenced to shape their 


peaceful and manly course, under some of the 
most trying circumstances any people have 
been called to witness and endure. For more 
than seven long years have the Cherokee 
people been driven into the necessity of con- 
tending for their just rights, and they have 
struggled against fearful odds. ‘Their means 
of defence being altogether within the grasp 
and control of their competitors, they have 
at last been trampled under foot. Their re- 
sources and means of defence have been 
seized and withheld. The treaties, laws, and 
constitution of the United States, their bul- 
wark, and only citadel of refuge, put beyond 
their reach ; unfortunately for them, the pro- 
tecting arm of the commander-in-chief of 
these fortresses has been withdrawn from 
them. The judgments of the judiciary branch 
of the government, in support of their rights, 
have been disregarded and prostrated ; and 
their petitions for relief, from time to time 
before congress, been unheeded. Their an- 
nuities withheld ; their printing press, afford- 
ing the only clarion through which to pro- 
claim their wrongs before the American 
people and the civilized world, has been 
seized and detained, at the instance of an 
agent of the United States. 

An attorney at law, employed by them to 
defend the rights of the suffering Cherokees, 
before the courts of Georgia, has been in- 
duced to desert his clients’ cause, under ex- 
pectations of being better paid, at their ex- 
pense, by taking sides against them. Some 
of their own citizens, seduced and prompted 
by officers of the United States government 
to assume upon themselves the powers of the 
nation, unconferred, have been brought to 
negotiate a treaty, over the heads and re- 
monstrances of the nation. Is there to be 
found in the annals of history a parallel case 
to this? By this treaty all the lands, rights, 
interests, and claims, of whatsoever nature, of 
the Cherokee people east of the Mississippi, 
are pretended to be ceded to the United 
States for the pittance of $5,600,000! Let 
us take a cursory view of the country and 
other rights of the Cherokees professed to be 
surrendered to the United States, under the 
provisions of this fraudulent treaty. The 
Cherokee territory, within the limits of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama, is 
estimated to contain ten millions of acres. It 
embraces a large portion of the finest lands 
to be found in any of the states ; and a salu- 
brity of climate unsurpassed by any ; possess- 
ing superior advantages in reference to water 
power; owing to the numerous rills, brooks 
and rivers, which flow from and through it; 
some of these streams afford good navigation, 
others are susceptible of being easily im- 
proved and made navigable. On the routes 
where roads have been opened by the Chero- 
kees, through this country, there must neces- 
sarily pass some of the most important public 
roads and other internal improvements, which 
at no distant day will be constructed. 

The entire country is covered with a dense 
forest of valuable timber, also abounding in 
inexhaustible quarries of marble and lime- 
stone. Above all, it possesses the most 
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mines are incalculable, some of 
forty acres of land, embracing 
which have been surveyed and di 


the encumbrance of the Indian 


dollars ! 
There are also extensive bank 


' of this territory, are fully persuaded, from 
what they have seen, that lead and silver 
; mines will also be found in the mountain re- 
‘ gions. Independent of all these natural ad- 


many extensive and valuable it 


citizens, by intermarriages. 


pointed by the government. 
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tian religion. Their pursuits are 
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Their stocks of cattle, however, 


greatly reduced in numbers within the few 
past years, owing to the unfortunate policy 


which has thrown upon this terr 


of white and irresponsible settlers, who, dis- 
regarding all laws and treaties, so far as the 
rights of the Cherokees are concerned, and 
who have been actuated more from the sordid 
impulses of avarice, than by any principle of 
moral obligation or of justice, have by fraud 
and force made Cherokee property their own. 


extensive regions of the precious metal known 
in the United States. The riches of the gold 


lottery, under the authority of Georgia, (with 
been sold for upwards of thirty thousand 


interspersed throughout the country. Mine- 
ralogists, who have travelled over a portion 


vantages and invaluable resources, there are 


made upon the lands by the native Cherokee 
inhabitants, and those adopted as Cherokee 


The Cherokee population has recently been 
reported by the war department to be 18,000, 
aceording to a census taken by agents ap- 


have become civilized, and adopted the Chris- 


agricultural, and in some degree, mechanical. 





the lots of 
gold mines, 
sposed of by 


title,) have 





s of iron ore 


nprovements 


This people 
pastoral and 


have become 


itory a class 


The possessions of the Cherokee, inhabit- 
f ants, consist of houses, which cost generally 


from fifty dollars, one hundred 


thousand dollars; some few as 
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nected with these are gardens 


to one thou- 


sand dollars, and in many instances up to five 


high as six, 


eight, and ten thousand dollars, with corre- 
sponding out-buildings, consisting of kitchens, 
meat houses, dairies, granaries, or corn cribs, 
barns, stables, &c., grist and saw mills: con- 


for culinary 


vegetables; also peach and apple orchards; 
lots of enclosed ground for horses, black 
‘ cattle, &c. The farms of the Cherokees con- 
tain from ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, 
to one hundred and fifty, and two hundred 


acres of land under cultivation, 
with good rail fences. 
wealthy there are farms of th 


Some of the most extensive 


wrested from the proprietors by 


and enclosed 


Among the most 


ree and four 


hundred acres, and in one instance perhaps 
about eight hundred acres, in cultivation. 


and valuable 


farms and possessions have been forcibly 


the Georgia 


guard and agents, and citizens of Georgia put 
into possession of them, whilst the Cherokee 


owners have been thrust out to 
in a camp, or under the roof of 
the woods, within the limits of 
lina, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
many valuable public ferries al 


seek shelter 
a log hut in 
North Caro- 

There are 
so owned by 


the Cherokees, the income of some of them 
amount to from five hundred to one thousand, 


fifteen hundred and two thousand dollars per 


annum. 
vate expense were also kept up by companies 
under regulations of the national council, and 
toll gates were erected on them. 
gulations have all been prostrated by state 
legislation, and the Cherokee proprietors thus 
deprived of their rights, privileges, and pro- 






important interests and claims which are se- 
cured by the provisions of the former subsist- 
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Several public roads opened at pri-|they may be doomed to witness; they have 


toiled to avert such a calamity ; it is now 
with congress, and beyond their control; they 
hope they are mistaken, but it is hope against 
a sad and almost certain reality. It would be 
uncandid to conceal their opinions, and they 
have no motive for expressing them but a 
solemn sense of duty. The Cherokees can- 
not resist the power of the United States, and 
should they be driven from their native land, 
then will they look in melancholy sadness up- 





These re- 






perty. Besides all this, there are various 


ing treaties, to the Cherokees, and for which 
the United States in justice are bound to al-|on the golden chain presented by President 
low indemnification. For the surrender then| Washington to the Cherokee people as em- 
of a territory containing about ten millions of | blematical of the brightness and purity of the 
acres, together with the various interests and friendship between the United States and the 
claims spoken of, and the amount that will be | Cherokee nation. 

required to cover these claims, no man, with- 
out data, can form any estimate. The sum 
of five millions, six hundred thousand dollars 
only, is proposed to be paid: the price given 
for the lands at this rate would not exceed 
thirty cents per acre. Will Georgia accept 
the whole amount, for that portion within her 
limits ? 

The faith of the United States being so- 
lemnly pledged to the Cherokee nation for 
the guarantee of the quiet and uninterrupted 
protection of their territorial possessions for 
ever; and it being an unquestionable fact, 
that the Cherokees love their country; that 
no amount of money could induce them volun- 
tarily to yield their assent to a cession of the 
same. But when, under all the circumstances 
of their peculiar situation and unhappy condi- 
tion, the nation see the necessity of nego- 
tiating a treaty for their security and future 
welfare, and having appointed a delegation 
with full powers for that purpose, is it liberal, 
humane, or just, that a fraudulent treaty, con- 
taining principles and stipulations altogether 
objectionable, and obnoxious to their own 
sense of propriety and justice, should be en- 
forced upon them? The basis of the instru- 
ment, the sum fixed upon, the commutation 
of annuities, and the general provisions of the 
various articles it contains, are all objec- 
tionable. Justice and equity demand, in 
any final treaty for the adjustment of the|ed an instance of a very young lion convey- 
Cherokee difficulties, that their rights, inte-|ing a horse about a mile from the spot where 
rests, and wishes should be consulted; andj he had killed it: and a more extraordinary 
that the individual rights of the Cherokee|case has been mentioned to me on good au- 
citizens, in their possessions and claims,j|thority, where a lion, having carried off a 
should be amply secured; and, as freemen, }heifer of two years old, was followed on the 
they should be left at liberty to stay or re-|track for five hours, above thirty English 
move where they please. Also, that the ter-| miles, by a party on horseback ; and through- 
ritory to be ceded by the United States to} out the whole distance, the carcass of the hei- 
the Cherokee nation west of the Mississippi, | fer was only once or twice discovered to have 
should be granted to them by a patent in fee} touched the ground. 
simple, and not clogged with the conditions} The Bechuano chief, old Peyshow, (now in 
of the act of 1830; and the national funds of} Cape Town) conversing with me a few days 
the Cherokees should be placed under the|ago, said that the lion very seldom attacks a 
control of their national council. man if unprovoked ; but he will frequently 

The delegation must repeat, the instru-|appreach within-a few paces and survey him 
ment entered into at New Echota, purporting | steadily ; and sometimes he will attempt to 
to be a treaty, is deceptive to the world, and| get behind him, as if he could not stand his 
a fraud upon the Cherokee people. If a doubt | look, but was yet desirous of springing upon 
exist as to the truth of their statement, a} him unawares. If a person in such circum- 
committee of investigation can learn the iacts, | stances attempts either to fight or to fly, he 
and it may also learn that if the Cherokees|incurs the most imminent peril: but if he 
are removed under that instrument, it will be | has sufficient presence of mind coolly to con- 
by force. This declaration they make in} front him, without appearance of either ter- 
sincerity, with hearts sickening at the scenes| ror or aggression, the animal will, in almost 





Jno. Ross, 

Joun Martin, 
James Brown, 
Joseru VANN, 
Joun Bener, 
Lewis Ross, 
Exian Hicks, 
Ricu’p Frexps, 

Representatives of the Cherokee Nation. 


Washington City, 21st June, 1836. 


AFRICAN LIONS. 

The first number of the South Afriean 
Journal, published at the Cape of Good 
Hope, contains some very interesting details 
respecting the lions of that country. The 
writer says, that beyond the limits of the 
colony, they are accounted peculiarly fierce 
and dangerous, and he thinks Barrow’s re- 
presentation, that they are cowardly and 
treacherous, is a conclusion drawn from 
limited experience or inaccurate information. 
“ The prodigious strength of this animal (he 
observes) does not appear to have been over- 
rated. It is certain that he can drag the 
heaviest ox with ease a considerable way, 
and a horse, heifer, hartbeest, or lesser prey, 
he finds no difficulty in throwing over ‘his 
shoulder, and carrying off to any distance he 
may find convenient. I have myself witness- 
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every instance, after a little space, retire.|thing could be found but the horse’s clean- 


The overmastering effect of the human eye 
upon the lion has been frequently mentioned, 
though much doubted by travellers ; but from 
my own enquiries among lion-hunters, I am 
perfectly satisfied of the fact ; and an anec- 
dote related to me a few days ago by Major 
M’Intosh, proves that this fascinating effect 
is not restricted to the lion. 

An officer in India, well known by my in- 
formant, having chanced to ramble into a 
jungle, suddenly encountered a royal tiger. 
The rencontre appeared equally unexpected 
on both sides, and both parties made a dead 
halt, earnestly gazing on each other. The 
gentleman had no fire-arms, and was aware 
that a sword would be no effective defence in 
a struggle for life with such an antagonist. 
But he had heard that even the Bengal tiger 
might be sometimes checked by looking him 
firmly in the face. He did so. In a few 
minutes the tiger, which appeared prepared 
to make a final spring, grew disturbed—slunk 
aside—and attempted to creep around upon 
him behind. The officer turned constantly 
upon the tiger, which still continued to shrink 
from his glance ; but darting into the thicket, 
and again issuing forth at a different quarter, 
it persevered for above half an hour in this 
attempt to catch him by surprise ; till at last 
it fairly yielded the contest, and left the gen- 
tleman to pursue his pleasure walk. ‘The 
direction he took, as may be easily believed, 
was straight to the tents at ‘ double quick 
time.” After relating several terrific stories 
of encounters with lions, the writer concludes 
his article with one, not quite so fearful, re- 
lated by Lucas Van Veuren, a Vee Boor, his 
neighbour at the Bavian’s river :—“ Lucas 
was riding across the open plains about day- 
break, and observing a lion at a distance, he 
endeavoured to avoid him by making a cir- 
cuit. Lucas soon perceived that he was not 
disposed to let him pass without further par- 
lance, and that he was rapidly approaching to 
the encounter, and being without his roer 
(rifle,) and otherwise little inclined for any 
closer acquaintance, he turned off at right 
angles—laid the sambock freely to his horse’s 
flank, and galloped for life. ‘The horse was 
fagged, and bore a heavy man on his back ; the 
lion was fresh, and furious with hunger, and 
came down upon him like a thunderbolt! In 
a few seconds he overtook Lucas, and spring- 
ing up behind him, brought horse and man 
in an instant to the ground. Luckily the boor 
was unhurt, and the lion was too eager in 
worrying the horse, to pay any immediate 
attention to the rider. Hardly knowing him- 
self how he escaped, he contrived to scramble 
out of the fray, and made a clean pair of 
heels of it till he reached the nearest house. 
Lucas, who gave me the details of this adven- 
ture himself, made no observations on it as 
being any way remarkable, except in the cir- 
cumstance of the lion’s audacity in pursuing a 
‘ Christian man’ without provocation in open 
day! But what chieflly vexed him in the 
affair was the loss of the saddle. He return- 
ed the next day with a party of friends, to 
take vengeance on his feline foe! but both 
the lion and saddle had disappeared, and no- 


picked bones.” 


AUGUST. 


From a book of poems by —— Gallagher, a western author, 
printed at Cincinnati. 


Dust on thy mantle ! dust, 
Bright summer, on thy livery of green ! 

A tarnish, as of rust, 

Dimmeth thy brilliant sheen : 
And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flowor— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 


Thee hath the August sun 

Looked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face : 
And still and lazily run, 
Scarce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 

A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 


Flame-like, the long mid-day— 

With not so much of sweet air as hath stirred 
The down upon the spray, 
Where rests the panting bird, 

Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 

With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. 


Seeds in the sultry air, 
And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees ! 
E’en the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
The slightest breeze from the unfruitful west, 
Partake the general languor and deep rest. 


Happy, as man may be, 
Stretched on his back, in homely bean-vine bower, 
While the voluptuous bee 
Robs each surrounding flower, 
And prattling childhood clambers o’er his breast, 
The husbandman enjoys his noon-day rest. 


Against the hazy sky, 
Motionless rests the thin and fleecy cloud. 
Lee,* such have met thine eye, 
And such thy canvass crowd ! 
And, painter, ere it from thy easel goes, 
With the sky’s light, and shade, and warmth, it glows. 


Thy pencil, too, can give 
Form to the glowing images that throng 
The poet’s brain, and live 
For ever, in his song. 
Glory awaits thee, gifted one! and fame 
High in art’s temple shall inscribe thy name. 


Soberly, in the shade, 
Repose the patient cow and toil-worn ox ; 

Or in the shoal stream wade, 

Sheltered by jutting rocks : 
The fieecy flock, fly-scourged and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 


Slow, now, along the plain, 
Creeps the cool shade, and on the meadow’s edge, 
The kine are forth again, 
The bird flits in the hedge ; 
Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun, 
Welcome, mild eve !—the sultry day is done. 


Pleasantly comest thou, 
Dew of the evening, to the crisped-up grass ; 

And the curled corn-blades bow, 

As the light breezes pass, 
That their parched lips may feel thee, and expand, 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 


So to the thirsting soul, 

Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love ; 
And the scathed heart, made whole, 
Turneth in joy above, 

To where the spirit freely may expand, 

And rove, untrammelled, in that “ better land.” 





* S. M. Lee, portrait an< landscape painter, Cin- 
cinnati. 


THE MONKEY AND CROWS. 


In the jungles in the neighbourhood of Tillichery, 
there is a large species of monkey, frequently tamed 
by the natives, and at a village a short distance from 
this celebrated sea-port, we had an evidence of the re 
markable sagacity of this animal. A few yards from 
the house off the person to whom it belonged, was a 
thick pole, at least thirty feet high, round which was 
an iron ring, and to this was attached a strong chain 
of considerable length fastened to the collar round the 
monkey’s neck. ‘The chain being loose, it easily slipped 
up the pole when he ascended. He was in the habit 
of taking his station on the top of the bamboo, where 
he seemed perched as if to enjoy the prospect around 
him; this was really striking. The crows, which in 
India are very abundant and singularly audacious, 
taking advantage of his elevated position, had been in 
the daily habit of robbing him of his food, which was 
placed every morning and evening at the foot of the 
pole. To this he had vainly attempted to express his 
dislike by chattering, and other indications of his dis- 
pleasure equally ineffectual ; nothing that he could do 
was of any avail to scare away these unwelcome in- 
truders upon his repast. He tried various modes toe 
banish them, but they continued the periodical depre- 
dations. 

Finding that he was perfectly unheeded, he adopted 
a plan of retribution as effectual as it was iapediven 
One morning, when his tormentors had been particu- 
larly troublesome, he appeared as if seriously indis- 
posed ; he closed his eyes, drooped his head, and exhi- 
bited various other symptoms of severe suffering. No 
sooner were his ordinary rations put at the foot of the 
bamboo, than the crows, watching their opportunity, 
descended in great numbers, and according to their 
usual practice, began to demolish his provisions. The 
monkey began to slide down the pole by slow degrees, 
as if the effort was painful to him, and as if so over- 
come by indisposition, that his remaining strength was 
scarcely able to such exertion. When he reached the 
ground, he rolled about some time, seeming in great 
agony, until he found himself close to the vessel em- 
ployed to contain his food, which the crows had by 
this time well nigh devoured. 

There was, however, some remaining, which a soli- 
tary bird, emboldened by the apparent indisposition of 
the monkey, advanced to seize. The wily creature 
was at this time lying in a state of apparent insensi- 
bility at the foot of the pole, and close by the pan. 
The moment the crow stretched out its head, and ere 
it could secure a mouthful of the interdicted food, the 
watchful avenger seized the depredator by the neck 
with the rapidity of thought, and secured it from doing 
further mischief. He now began to chatter and grin 
with every expression of gratified triumph, while the 
crows flew around, cawing in boisterous chime, as if 
deprecating the chastisement about to be inflicted upon 
their captive companion. The monkey continued for 
a while to chatter and grin in triumphant mockery of 
their distress ; he then deliberately placed the crow be- 
tween his knees, and began to pluck it with humorous 
gravity. When he had completely stripped it, except 
the large feathers in the pinions and tail, he flung it 
into the air as high as his strength would permit, and 
after flapping its wings for a few seconds, it fell to the 
ground with a stunning shock. 

The otber crows, which had been fortunate enough 
to escape a similar castigation, now surrounded it and 
pecked it to death. The expression of joy on the ani- 
mal’s countenance was altogether indescribable; and 
he had no sooner seen this ample retribution dealt to the 
purloiner of his repast, than he ascended the bamboo 
to enjoy a quiet repose. The next time his food was 
brought, not a single crow approached it, and I dare 
say that thenceforth he was never again molested by 
the voracious intruders—Oriental Annual. 


The committee to superintend the Board. 
ing School at Westtown, will meet there on 
fourth day, the 7th of next month, at nine 
o’clock in the evening. 


Tuomas Kimzer, Clerk. 
Philad. 8th mo. 27th, 1836. 
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THE LONDON YEARLY EPISTLE 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Dear Friends,—We salute you in the love 
of the everlasting gospel, fervently desiring 
that grace, mercy, and peace “ may abound 
towards you from God the Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 

Our meeting has been large, and we have 
cause thankfully to acknowledge that the 
great Head of the church, who has often 
made himself known amongst us, on these 
solemn occasions, has not withdrawn from 
us, but has again permitted us to rejoice in 
his favour. We desire that we may yet more 
and more approve ourselves the disciples of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by evincing a fervent 
love one towards another. ‘The grace of 
brotherly love has long marked our society 
as a Christian community ; and may it ever 
be preserved amongst us! We believe that 
it is at all times acceptable in the sight of 
our Father in heaven, and we regard it as an 
evidence that the life of religion is vigorous 
in our souls, when a close watch is maintain- 
ed against every thing which tends to break 
in upon this precious bond. The spirit of 
enmity is truly the spirit of the Devil. How 
comprehensive is the precept of our blessed 
Lord, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye also to them.” The carry- 
ing out of this principle in our individual con- 
duct would exclude all evil surmises, and 
harsh and hasty judging one of another, and 
would be one great means of maintaining the 
church in harmony and spiritual health. How 
tender would it make us of the reputation one 
of another, how careful not to offend, and 
equally careful not to receive offence! We 
earnestly press it upon Friends every where, 
that at all times, and under all circumstances, 
they labour to cultivate so holy and heavenly 
a spirit. 

We have received epistles from our friends 
in Ireland, and from each of the yearly meet- 
ings in America, and have felt that it is good 
for us thus to have our dear brethren brought 
to our affectionate remembrance. 

The amount of sufferings of our members 
for tithes and other ecclesiastical demands, 
including the charges for distraint, reported 
to this meeting, is upwards of eleven thou- 
sand one hundred pounds. The Friend whom 
we noticed last year as prisoner in Carlow, 
in Ireland, in support of our ancient Christian 
testimony against tithes, has been liberated 
under the authority of a clause in an act of 
the legislature, passed during the last session 
of parliament. 

Often as our religious Society has declared 
its belief in the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and upheld the sacred volume as 
the only divine authorized record of the doc- 
trines of true religion, we believe it right at 
this time to revive some important declara- 
tions of Scripture itself on the subject. 

It is expressly declared by the apostle 
Peter, that “The prophecy came not of old 
time by the will of man; but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 2 Peter i. 21. The apostle John 


declares, respecting the gospel which he 
wrote, “ These are written that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God : and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name.” John xx. 31. Very per- 
tinent and comprehensive is the language 
which the apostle Paul addressed to Timo- 
thy, “ From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. All scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, and for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” 2 Tim. iii. 15—17. 
Again the apostle says, ‘“‘ Whatsover things 
were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning, that we, through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” 
Rom. xv. 4. Finally, our blessed Lord, in 
reference to those divine writings, of which 
the grand object, according to his own de- 
claration, was to testify of himself, empha- 
tically declares, “The Scripture cannot be 
broken.” 

Although most of these passages relate to 
the Old Testament, our Society has always 
freely acknowledged that the principles de- 
veloped in them are equally applicable to the 
writings of the evangelists and apostles. In 
conformity with these principles, it has ever 
been, and still is, the belief of the Society of 
Friends, that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament were given by the in- 
spiration of God ; that, therefore, the declara- 
tions contained in them rest on the authority 
of God himself, and there can be no appeal 
from them to any other authority whatsoever. 
That they are able to make us wise unto sal- 
vation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus ; 
being the appointed means of making known 
to us the blessed truths of Christianity. That 
they are the only authorized record of doc- 
trines which we are bound as Christians to 
believe, and of the moral principles which are 
to regulate our action. That no doctrine 
which is not contained in the Holy Scriptures 
can be required of any one to be believed as 
an article of faith. That whatsoever any man 
says or does which is contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, though under profession of the imme- 
diate guidance of the Spirit, must be reckon- 
ed and accounted a mere delusion. 

We trust, however, that none of our mem- 
bers will content themselves with merely en- 
tertaining a sound view on this subject, but 
will remember that the Holy Scriptures are 
given to us that they may be diligently used, 
and that we may obtain a right understand- 
ing of them in the fear of the Lord. Let us 
never forget that their true purpose is, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, to bring us 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, that, by a living 
and operative faith in him, we may obtain 
reconciliation with the Father, and be made 
partakers of everlasting life. 

As the Holy Spirit influences our heart, 
and enlightens our understanding, we are 
brought to a lively apprehension of the cha- 
racter and offices of the Messiah, and Christ, 


there by his Spirit, becomes our sure and 
only hope of glory. We have always held, 
that the reliance of the penitent soul for the 
forgiveness of sins, and for acceptance with 
our heavenly Father, must ever be placed on 
the sole ground of the free mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus. “ For all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God: being justified 
freely by his grace, through the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the re. 
mission of sins that are past, through the for. 
bearance of God, that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 
Rom. iii. 23—26. 

We think it right, plainly to declare, that 
we have never acknowledged any principle of 
spiritual light, life, or holiness, except the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit of God, bestowed 
on mankind in various measures and degrees 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. We are 
deeply solicitous that the precious doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost, as plainly unfolded by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles, may be 
maintained amongst us in all fulness. May 
we never depart, in word or deed, from the 
Christian profession of faith on the subject, 
which has been so carefully cherished by the 
Society of Friends, from its first rise to the 
present day. ‘This is a subject on which we 
may venture to appeal to the experience of 
many of our dear Friends, in various condi- 


tions of life, who have enjoyed but little of 


those outward advantages which have failen 
to the lot of others. There are those of this 
description, as well as others, we firmly be- 
lieve, who have known much of the free and 
immediate visitations of the Holy Spirit. Sub- 
mit yourselves, dear Friends, to these visita- 
tions : accept them as evidence of the conti- 
nued and unmerited goodness of God to your 
souls. They bring the mind into tenderness 
and contrition before the Lord, present the 
blessed truths of the gospel, as they are re- 
corded in the Scripture, with clearness to the 
understanding, fix the heart on Jesus, yoke 
down the evil propensities of the natural man, 
and lead to the patient bearing of the fruit of 
the Spirit, “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, gooduess, faith, meekness, and 
temperance.” ‘To this list of Christian vir- 
tues, we may add, that goodly sincerity and 
sterling integrity, in which the Christian en- 
deavours to maintain a conscience void of 
offence towards God and man. 

We would remind you of the encourage- 
ment which the Lord Jesus has given us to 
a fervent exercise of soul, for this divine in- 
fluence. “If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father, which is in 
heaven, give his Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?” We entreat our dear Friends every 
where to strive after a life of true holiness 
and devotedness to God ; a life springing out 
of that state of mind in which self is kept in 
subjection under the power of the Lord Al- 
mighty. May we all of us be enabled to say 
with the apostle, “I am crucified with Christ ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 


received by faith into the soul, and ruling} in me; and the life which I now live in the 
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flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

When such comes to be more generally 
our experience, the truth as it is in Jesus 
will indeed flourish among us; and under his 
grace and government, our blessed portion 
will be unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the meeting, by 

‘ Samvuet TuKE, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 
For “ The Friend.” 
Justification by Faith in Christ. 
(Continued from page 367.) 

It will be well for those who are not fami- 
liar with Barclay’s Apology to take the time 
to give it a careful reading. They will there 
find the doctrine of Friends ably vindicated 
and supported by Scripture authority. I have 
been informed that a prominent advocate of 
Beaconism publicly declared that justification 
has no connection with good works. In the 
present selection the reader will see that 
Friends do not hold this doctrine. They 
contend for faith which produces good works, 
according to the apostle James—* What doth 
it profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works? can faith 
save him? If a brother or sister be naked 
and destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, depart in peace, be ye warmed 


ee aa 


of being made just. 
understanding hereof, let it be considered, 


inherit the kingdom of God, and descending 
to the several species of wickedness, subsumes, 
‘That they were sometimes such, but now 
are not any more such.” Wherefore, as they 
are now washed and sanctified, so are they 
Jj 
real, then it might be alleged that the Co- 


rinthians had not forsaken these evils; but, 
though they still continued in them, were 
notwithstanding justified: which as in itself 
it is most absurd, so it very clearly overturn- 
eth the very import and intent of the place; 
as if the Corinthians turning Christians had 
not wruught any real change in them, but 
had only been a belief of some barren notions, 
which had wrought no alteration in their af- 
fections, will, or manner of life. For my own 


ustified: for if this justification were not 


part, I neither see any thing, nor could ever 


yet hear or read any thing, that with any 
colour of reason did evince [ justified] in this 


place to be understood any other ways than 
in its own proper and genuine interpretation 
And for the more clear 


that this word [ justify] is derived either from 
the substantive justice, or the adjective just : 
both which words import the substantive, that 
true and real virtue in the soul, as it is in 
itself; to wit, it signifies really, and not sup- 


positively, that excellent quality expressed 
and understood among men by the word 


[ justice ;] and the adjective [ just] as applied, 


and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them not) signifies a man or woman who is just, that is, 


those things that are needful to the body, 
what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead, being alone.” ‘ Was not 
Abraham our father justified by works, when 
he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? 
Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, 
and by works was faith made perfect?” “Ye 
see then how that by works a man is justi- 
fied, and not by faith only.”—ii. 14, 15, 16, 
17. 21, 22. 24. 

I come then to the second thing proposed 
by me, which is: That it is by this inward 
birth, or Christ formed within, that we are 


ee ee 


factus, | am made just. 


in whom this quality of justice is stated: for 
it would not only be great impropriety, but 
also manifest falsity, to call a man just, 
merely by supposition ; especially if he were 
really unjust. Now this word [justify] formed 
from justice, or just, doth beyond all question 
signify a making just ; it being nothing else 
but a composition of the verb facto, and the 
adjective justus, which is nothing else than 
thus, justifico, i. e. justum facio, | make just; 
and [justified] of justus and fio, as justus fio, 


I become just, and justificatus, i. e. justus 
Thus also is it with 
verbs of this kind, as sanctifico, from sanctus, 


(so to speak) formally justified in the sight of| holy, and facio; honorifico, from honor and 
God. I suppose I have said enough already | facio ; sacrifico, from sacer and facio: all 


to demonstrate how much we ascribe to the 
death and sufferings of Christ, as that where- 
by satisfaction is made to the justice of God, 
remission of sins obtained, and this grace and 
seed purchased, by and from which this birth 
proceeds. The thing now to be proved is, 
“ That by Christ Jesus formed in us, we are 
justified, or made just.” Let it be marked, I 
use justification in this sense upon this occa- 
sion. 

First then, I prove this by that of the 
Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 11. “ Aad such were 
some of you; but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 
First, This [justified] here understood, must 
needs be a being really made just, and not a 
being merely imputed such ; else [sanctified] 
and [washed] might be reputed a_ being 
esteemed so, and not a being really so; and 
then it quite overturns the whole intent of the 
context. For the apostle showing them in the 
preceding verses how the unrighteous cannot 





which are still understood of the subject 
really and truly endued with that virtue and 
quality from which the verb is derived. 
Therefore, as none are said to be sanctified 
that are really unholy, while they are such ; 
so neither can any be truly said to be justi- 


fied, while they actually remain unjust. Only 


this verb justify hath, in a metaphorical and 
figurative sense, been otherwise taken, to wit, 
in a law sense ; as when a man really guilty 
of a crime is freed from the punishment of 
his sin, he is said to be justified ; that is, put 
in the place as if he were just. For this use 
of the word hath proceeded from that true 
supposition, “ That none ought to be acquitted, 
but the innocent.” Hence also that manner 
of speaking, ‘I will justify such a man, or I 
will justify this or that,” is used from the 
supposition that the person and thing is really 
justifiable: and where there is an error and 
abuse in the matter, so far there is also in 
the expression. 

This is so manifest and apparent, that Pa- 





reus, a chief protestant, and a Calvinist also 
in his opinion, acknowledges this: “ We 
never at any time said,” saith he, “nor 
thought, that the righteousness of Christ was 
imputed to us, that by him we should be 
named formally just, and not be so, as we 
have divers times already showed ; for that 
would no less soundly fight with right reason, 
than if a guilty man absolved in judgment 
should say, that he himself was formally just 
by the clemency of the judge granting him 
his life.” Now is it not strange, that men 
should be so facile in a matter of so great 
concernment, as to build the stress of their 
acceptance with God upon a mere borrowed 
and metaphorical signification, to the exclud- 
ing, or at least esteeming that not necessary, 
without which the scripture saith expressly, 
‘No man shall ever see God?” For if holi- 
ness be requisite and necessary, of which this 
is said, then must good works also; unless 
our adversaries can show us an holy man 
without good works. But, moreover, [ justi- 
fied in this figurative sense is used for ap- 
proved ; and indeed for the most part, if not 
always in scripture, when the word [justify] 
is used, it is taken in the worst part; that is, 
that as the use of the word that way is an 
usurpation, so it is spoken of such as usurp 
the thing to themselves, while it properly 
doth not belong unto them ; as will appear to 
those that will be at the pains to examine 
these places. Exod. xxiii. 7. Job ix. 20. and 
xxvil. 5. Proy. xvii. 15. Isai. y. 23. Jer. iii. 
11. Ezek. xvi. 51, 52. Luke x. 29. and xvi. 
15. which are all spoken of men justifying 
the wicked, or of wicked men justifying them- 
selves ; that is, approving themselves in their 
wickedness. If it be at any time in this sig- 
nification taken in good part, it is very sel- 
dom, and that so obvious and plain by the 
context, as leaves no scruple. But the ques- 
tion is not so much of the use of the word, 
where it is passingly or occasionally used, as 
where the very doctrine of justification is 
handled. Where indeed to mistake it, viz. 
in its proper place, so as to content ourselves 
with an imaginary justification, while God 
requires a real, is of most dangerous conse- 
quence. For the disquisition of which let it 
be considered, that in all these places to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, and else- 
where, where the apostle handles this theme, 
the word may be taken in its own proper 
signification without any absurdity. As, where 
it is often asserted in the above mentioned 
epistles to the Romans and Galatians, that a 
man cannot be justified by the law of Moses, 
nor by the works of the law ; there is no ab- 
surdity nor danger in understanding it ae- 
cording to its own proper signification, to wit, 
that a man cannot be made just by the law of 
Moses ; seeing this so well agrees with that 
saying of the same apostle, That the law 
makes nothing perfect. And also where it is 
said, We are justified by faith, it may be very 
well understood of being made just ; seeing it 
is also said, that faith purifies the heart ; and 
no doubt the pure in heart are just; and the 
just live by faith. Again, where it is said, 
We are justified by grace, we are justified by 
Christ, we are justified by the Spirit ; it is 
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no ways absurd to understand it of being} sophists, as to deny that the words justifica- 
made just, seeing by his spirit end grace he/| tion and sanctification do infer one another ; 
doth make men just. But to understand it} yea, we know that the saints are chiefly for 
universally the other way, merely for accept-| this reason so called, because that in Christ 
ance and imputation, would infer great ab-| they have received remission of sins: and we 
surdities, as may be proved at large; but} read in the revelations, Let him that is just, 
because I judged it would be acknowledged, | be just still ; which cannot be understood, 
I forbear at present for brevity’s sake. But] except of the fruit of inherent righteousness. 
further, in the most weighty places where| Nor do we deny, but perhaps in other places | saved, that we are also no doubt justified by; 
this word justify is used in scripture, with an| they may be promiscuously taken, especially | which words are in this respect synonymous. 
immediate relation to the doctrine of justifica-| by the Fathers.” “I take,” saith Beza, “ the} Here the apostle clearly ascribes the imme- 
tion, our adversaries must needs acknowledge | name of justification largély, so as it compre-| diate cause of justification to this inward 
it to be understood of making just, and not| hends whatsoever we acquire from Christ, as} work of regeneration, which is Jesus Christ 
barely in the legal acceptation: as first, in} well by imputation, as by the efficacy of the | revealed in the soul, as being that which for- 
that of 1 Cor. vi. 11. “ But ye are washed, | Spirit in sanctifying us. So likewise is the! mally states us in a capacity of being recon- 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified,” as| word justification taken, Rom. viii. 30.” Me-| ciled with God ; the washing or regeneration 
I before have proved; which also many pro- lancthon saith, “ That to be justified by faith, | being that inward power and virtue, whereby 
testants are forced to acknowledge. ‘“ Nei-| signifies in scripture not only to be pro- the soul is cleansed, and clothed with the 
ther diffide we,” saith Thysius, “ because of| nounced just, but also of unrighteous to be righteousness of Christ, so as to be made fit 
the most great and strict connection, that| made righteous.” to appear before God. 
justification doth sometimes seem also to : Having thus sufficiently proved, that by This doctrine is manifest from 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 
comprehend sanctification as a consequence, justification is to be understood a really being | “‘ Examine your ownselves, whether ye be in 
as in Rom. viii. 30. Tit. iii. 7. 1 Cor. vi. 11.| made righteous: 1 do boldly affirm, and that the faith; prove your ownselves: know ye 
And such sometimes were ye, but ye are|not only from a notional knowledge, but from | not your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is 
washed, gc.” Zanchius, having spoken con-|a real, inward experimental feeling of the|in you, except ye be reprobates? First, It 
cerning this sense of justification, adds, say-| thing, that the immediate, nearest, or formal | appears here how earnest the apostle was 
ing: “There is another signification of the} cause (if we must in condescendence to some| that they should know Christ in them; so 
word, viz. for a man from unjust to be made| use this word) of a man’s justification in the that he presses this exhortation upon them, 
just, even as sanctified signifies from unholy} sight of God, is, the revelation of Jesus Christ | and inculcates it three times. Secondly, He 
to be made holy: in which signification the | in the soul, changing, altering, and renewing | makes the cause of reprobation, or not justifi- 
apostle said, in the place above cited, And| the mind, by whom (even the author of this | cation, the want of Christ thus revealed and 
such were some of you, &c. that is, of unclean | inward work) thus formed and revealed, we| known in the soul: whereby it necessarily 
ye are made holy, and of unjust ye are made | are truly justified and accepted in the sight | follows, by the rule of contraries, where the 
just by the Holy Spirit, for Christ’s sake, in| of God. For it is as we are thus covered| parity is alike (as in this case it is evident) 
whom ye have believed. Of this signification | and clothed with him, in whom the Father is| that where Christ is inwardly known, there 
is that, Rev. xxii. 11, Let him that is just, be| always well pleased, that we may draw near| the persons subjected to him are approved 
just still; that is, really from just become | to God, and stand with confidence before his | and justified. For there can be nothing more 
more just, even as from unjust he became throne, being purged by the blood of eae plain than this, that if we must know Christ 
just. And according to this signification the | inwardly poured into our souls, and clothed | in us, except we be reprobates, or unjustified 
Fathers, and especially Augustine, have in-| with his life and righteousness therein re-| persons; if we know him in wus, we are not 
terpreted this word.” ‘Thus far he. H. Bul-} vealed. And this is that order and method | reprobates, and consequently justified ones. 
linger, on the same place, 1 Cor. vi-, speaketh | of salvation held forth by the apostle in that | Like unto this is that other saying of the 
thus: “By divers words,” saith he, “ the| divine saying, Rom. v. 10. “ For if when we same apostle, Gal. iv. 19. “ My little children, 
apostle signifies the same thing, when he} were enemies, we were reconciled to God by | of whom I travail in birth again, until Christ 
saith, Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are| the death of his Son; much more, being re-| be formed in you ;” and therefore the apostle 
justified.” conciled, we shall be saved by his life.” For} terms this, “ Christ within, the hope of glory,” 
Secondly, In that excellent saying of the} the apostle first holding forth the reconcilia-| Col. i. 27, 28. Now that which is the hope of 
apostle, so much observed, Rom. viii. 30. | tion wrought by the death of Christ wherein | glory, can be no other than that which we 
“Whom he called, them he also justified,| God is near to receive and redeem man, holds | immediately and most nearly rely upon for our 
and whom he justified, them he also glori-| forth his salvation and justification to be by | justification, and that whereby we are really 
fied :” this is commonly called the golden} the life of Jesus. Now, that this life is an|and truly made just. And as we do not here- 
chain, as being acknowledged to comprehend | inward, spiritual thing revealed in the soul,| by deny, but the original and fundamental 
the method and order of salvation. And| whereby it is renewed and brought forth out} cause of our justification is the love of God 
therefore, if [justified] were not understood | of death, where it naturally has been by the} manifested in the appearance of Jesus Christ 
here in its proper signification of being made| fall, and so quickened and made alive unto|in the flesh, who by his life, death, sufferings, 
just, sanctification would be excluded out of| God, the same apostle shows, Eph. ii. 5.| and obedience, made a way for our reconcilia- 
this chain. And truly it is very worthy of|“ Even when we were dead in sias, he hathj tion, and became a sacrifice for the remission 
observation, that the apostle, in this succinct | quickened us together with Christ (by whose | of sins that are past, and purchased unto us 
and compendious account, makes the word| grace ye are saved) and hath raised us up to-|this seed and grace, from which this birth 
[justified] to comprehend all betwixt calling| gether.” Now this none will deny to be the] arises, and in which Jesus Christ is inwardly 
and glorifying ; thereby clearly insinuating, | inward work of renovation, and therefore the | received, formed, and brought forth in us, in 
that the being really righteous is that only | apostle gives that reason of their being saved | his own pure and holy image of righteousness, 
medium by which from our calling we pass| by grace ; which is the inward virtue and|by which our souls Jive unto God, and are 
to glorification. Almost all do acknowledge | power of Christ in the soul: but of this place} clothed with him, and have put him on, even 
the word to be so taken in this place; and| more hereafter. Of the revelation of this in-| as the scripture speaks, Eph. iv. 23, 24. Gal. 
not only so, but most of those who oppose| ward life the apostle also speaketh, 2 Cor. iv. | iii. 27, we stand justified and saved in and by 
are forced to acknowledge, that as this is the} 10. “That the life also of Jesus might be| him, and by his Spirit and grace, Rom. iii. 24. 
most proper, so the most common significa-| made manifest in our body ;” and verse 11.}1 Cor. vi. 11. Tit. iii. 7. So again, recipro- 
tion of it: thus divers famous protestants ac-|‘* That the life also of Jesus might be made} cally, we are hereby made partakers of the 
knowledge. ‘ We are not,” saith D. Cha-| manifest in our mortal flesh.” Now this in-| fulness of his merits, and his cleansing blood 
mierus, “such impertinent esteemers of words, | ward life of Jesus is that whereby, as is be-|is near, to wash away every sin and infirmity, 
as to be ignorant, nor yet such importunate| fore observed, he said, we are saved. and to heal all our backslidings, as often as 


That it is by this revelation of Jesus Christ, 
and the new creation in us, that we are justi- 
fied, doth evidently appear from that excel- 
lent saying of the apostle included in the pro- 
position itself, Tit. iii. 5. “ According to his 
mercy he hath saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, &c.” Now that whereby we are 
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we turn towards him by unfeigned repentance, |as_ the husbandman. For all his peculiar| Scriptures as the primary rule of faith and 
and become renewed by his Spirit. ‘Those | blessings he is invited to look immediately to|practice. In this attempt, however, as one 
then that find him thus raised, and ruling in|the bounty of heaven. No secondary cause | letter states, “ they signally failed ;” and the 
them, have a true ground of hope to believe | stands between him and his Maker. ‘To him| yearly meeting afterwards proceeded with its 
that they are justified by his blood. But let} are essential the regular successions of the | regular business, with a good degree of con- 
not any deceive themselves, so as to foster | seasons, and the timely fall of the rain, the | descension and harmony. The general epistle 
themselves in a vain hope and confidence} genial warmth of the sun, the sure produc-| issued on this occasion will be found on an- 
that by the death and sufferings of Christ | tiveness of the soil, and the certain operation | other page. 
they are justified, so long as sin lies at their | of those laws of nature which must appear to 
door, Gen. iv. 7, iniquity prevails, and they him as nothing less than the exertions of Om- OF the ddany rell-coad eal iteaenns cial. 
remain yet unrenewed and unregenerate ; lest | nipotent energy. In the country we seem to dents which have taken place, scarcely one 
it be said unto them, J know you not. Let|stand in the midst of the great theatre of has heiniiaia “hk one P i = fect “ nth 
that saying of Christ be remembered, “ Not |God’s power; and we feel an unusual proxi- | chat etek. Selainnel ot Mea York ins thi j 
every one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter,|mity to the presence of our Creator. The day morning. the 93d instant 1  diffeult 
but he that doth the will of my Father,”| blue and tranquil sky spreads itself over our| |” onceive how an lie cere. ee ere 
_ anc . ; : © disastrous an event could 
Matt. vii. 21. ‘To which let these excellent | heads, and we acknowledge the intrusion of|) 1. y4 nah. willie “dies eatianentin 
sayings of the beloved disciple be added:|no secondary agent unfolding this vast ex- iene ES 
« Little children, let no man deceive you; he} panse. Nothing but Omnipotence can work : . 
that doth righteousness is righteous, even as|up the dark horrors of the tempest, dart the} “This morning,” says a New York paper, “ about 
He is righteous. He that committeth sin is|flashes of the vivid lightning, and roll the | belf ae five o'clock, the ferry boat which plies be- 
of the devil; for if our heart condemn us, | long resounding thunder. The breeze wafts icbithensten: ate he tanaaas Ce as a 
God is greater than our heart and knoweth | to his senses the odours of God's beneficence ;| Byston, Captain Townsend, and in less than three 
all things.” 1 John iii. 7, and 20. the voice of God’s power is heard in the| minutes, every vestige of the ferry boat had disap- 
(To be continued.) rustling of the forest; and the varied forms | peared, having sunk in about five fathoms of water. 
amas of life, activity, and pleasure, which he ob- an re ——— eee 
tema. For“ The Friend.” | serves at every siep in the fields, lead him selee a deinlaed, rere Aaa 4 ons tee 
i ; , .__ | irresistibly, one would think, to the source of| been waiting for her, and who were anxious to get 
In a visit which George Fox paid Squire being, beauty, and joy. from Long Island, had got on board a small boat, cae 
Marsh at London, who had often shown kind- How auspicious such a life to the noble} were making their way over, using great exertion to 
ness to Friends, he had conversation With | sentiments of devotion! Besides, the situa- veer = a ee roger finding ee close 
— . . ° at, a he tide runn ng very strong, 
a glee eho — pa : — tion of the nushantense is peculiarly savour- ditnes ben position. At this moment ie hoy bent 
& * & | able, it should seem, to purity and simplicity | was seen, driving with the current fast upon the Boe 
man among the papists, and hast been taught | of moral sentiment. He is brought acquaint-| ton. Captain Townsend, being himself in the wheel- 
and bred up under the pope, and sayest there | oq chiefly with the real and native wants of | house, rang the bell to stop, instantly gave the signal 
is no salvation but in your church, I desire | mankind. Employed solely in bringing food . back the boat, and ran to the engine und directed 
to know of thee, what it is that doth bring out of the earth, he is not liable to be fasci- e@ engineer to back with all force. It was too late— 
salvation in your church? nated with the fictitious pleasures, the un- 
Papist. A good life. natural wants, the fashionable follies, and 
oe F a ba nae. ~o tyrannical vices of more busy and splendid 
apist. Yes, good works. 


the boats came in contact, and the ferry boat went 
>. : ._ , | life. 
G. Fox. Is this it that brings salvation in 


down almost instantly. 
your church, a good life, and good works? Is 


_ “ When it was found that the ferry boat was sink- 
ing, Captain Townsend ordered all his small! boats to 
this your doctrine and principle? 
Papist. Yes. 


be manned, and but a few moments elapsed before 
they were down, and in the midst of the drowning 
passengers. Ten or twelve were picked up, and car- 

G. lox. Then, neither thou nor the pope, 
nor any of the papists, know what it is that 
brings salvation. 


ried on board the Boston. One of the persons saved 
was a female, whose husband and son were on board, 
both of whom were drowned. This female was kept 
on the surface of the water by the buoyancy of her 
dress. Her husband was unwell, and she, with her 
son, was accompanying him to this city. In addition 
‘ s : ; to those saved by the boats, four persons ‘climbed up 
Papist. What brings salvation in your the bows of the Boston and got on board. 
church? “A passenger, who was an observer of the whole, 
G. For. That which brought salvation to says oe it oo a most painful scene to witness the 
‘ . re agony depicted on the countenances of the passengers 
the church in the apostles’ days ; the same when the boat was going down. Their cries for aid 
brought salvation to us and not another ; must have been heard at a great distance. Every 
namely, the grace of God, which the scrip- thing that would float, that was at hand, was thrown 
ture says, brings salvation and hath appeared over from the Boston, in the hope that some might 
to all men; which taught the saints then, and 
teaches us now. This grace which brings 
salvation, teaches to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live godly, righteously, 
and soberly. So it is not the good works, 
nor the good life that brings salvation, but 
the GRAcE. 
Papist. What’ doth this grace that brings 


thus be saved. 
“The ferry boat was named the General Jackson, 
salvation, appear unto all men? 
G. Fox. Yes. 


and was commanded by Capt. Cole. The captain 
Papist. Then I deny that. 


supposes there were about twenty-five persons on 
board, fourteen of whom were milk-men and boys, 
two women and several other passengers, and the 

G. For. All that deny that are sectmakers, 
and are not in the universal faith, grace and 
truth which the apostles were in. 
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EIGHTH MONTH, 27, 1836. 





By letters recently received it appears that 
the yearly meeting of our brethren of Great 
Britain, assembled as usual in the fifth month 
last, and continued in session about ten days. 
The overshadowing wing of Divine regard, it 
is acknowledged, was comfortably experienced 
in the several sittings; so that many who went 
up to it with feelings of depression and almost 
of fear, found cause of thankfulness in the 
evidence that the Great Master of our assem- 
blies had not cast away his people. 

Various subjects interesting to the body at 
large engaged attention, and were satisfac- 
torily resulted. It is known to many of our 
readers, that for some time past, efforts have 
been made by certain individuals belonging 
to that yearly meeting to introduce into the 
Society some views of doctrine adverse to the 
ancient and constantly received principles of 
Friends. These persons endeavoured on this 
occasion to urge their views on the yearly 
meeting, particularly striking at the great 
distinguishing testimony of Friends to the 
perceptible influence and paramount authority 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart, and urging 
the meeting to some acknowledgment of the 


Six persons, it is certain, were drowned, 
and it was feared there were more. Four of 
the six were milk-men, on their way to serve 
their customers, and two were coloured boys, 


deck hands of the boat. 
sweeps. 


“ There were fourteen horses on board, all of which 
were drowned, being attached to milk carts and 
THE HUSBANDMAN. 


wagons. In fact not an article could be saved, as the 
boat sunk in two minutes after she was struck.” 
No man, one would think, would feel so 
sensibly his immediate dependence upon God, 
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